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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This report is submitted in compliance with Section 405(k) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act which states that the Director of the National Institute of Education provide for a review of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) at least once every three years and 
provide for public comment on its conduct and usefulness. 

The National Assessment is a continuing survey of the knowledge, skills, understanding, and 
attitudes of young Americans. The age groups assessed are 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, and 17-year- 
olds; young adults, aged 26-35, have occasionally been included. Learning areas that are assessed 
are: art, career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, mathematics, music, reading, 
science, social studies and writing. Following are highlights of recent NAEP analyses: 

NAEP findings indicate that while students are mastering the basics of a subject, 
they are declining in their mastery of the more difficult aspects of the same subject. 
For instance, in mathematics most students are mastering computational skills but 
not word problems; in writing, most students perform well on tests of grammar but 
not on items measuring persuasive writing; in reading, students have shown some 
improvement on literal comprehension items but a dechne in inferential 
comprehension. 

These findings suggest that the "back to basics" movement has had a positive effect 
on student achievement. They suggest also that much still needs to be done to 
improve student performance on tasks requiring more complex, higher order cogni- 
tive skills. The poor performance of secondary school students in both science and 
social studies reinforces the need for the high schools, in particular, to expand their 
focus beyond the basic reading and math curriculums. 

NAEP findings also indicate that it is the younger students who have consistently 
shown the most improvement. Th? performance of 9-year-olds has, almost without 
exception, improved across all leading areas assessed. The performance of 13-year- 
olds has remained stable, with slightjmprovemefits in some areas, and that of 17- 
year-olds has, for the most part, declined, even in the basics. The success of the 
younger students suggests, again, that the focus on basic math and reading skills in the 
elementary years is paying off. Likewise, the stabilization of 13-year-olds' perfor- 
mance suggests that intervention begun in the early grades and maintained through- 
out the elementary years also has begun to pay off. On the other hand, the poor 
performance of the 17-year-olds, even in the basics, suggests that it is much harder 
to reverse years of poor academic performance than it is to address the problem in 
the primary grades, before it gets out of hand. 

NAEP findings also indicate that student group performance has been, for the most 
part, consistent across subject areas. The pnly exception to this are male/female 
performance differences, which seem to vary according to learning area assessed. 
Otherwise, inner-city poor, black youth and youth living in the Southeastiiave made 
significant gains relative to more advantaged youth in other parts of the country in 
virtually all subject areas evaluated. The consistent growth demonstrated by blacks, 
the urban-disadvantaged, and youth from the Southeast suggests that the increased 
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attention paid to these population groups over the past decade has had a positive 
impact on student achievement. 

To obtain the congressionally required public comments on the conduct and usefulness of the 
National Assessment, N1E surveyed all chief state school officers and state assessment directors, 
professional education associations and organizations, and education researchers. Additionally, all 
prior evaluations were reviewed and selected papers were commissioned. The National Assessment 
is well regarded and supported by virtually all the groups that were contacted. 

Though the overall reaction to NAEP is positive, N1E recommends certain changes to the 
NAEP legislation, based on its discussions with those contacted, which are designed to enhance the 
utility of NAEP as a tool for improving our understanding of the condition of education. 



INTRODUCTION 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is a continuing survey of the 
knowledge, skill, understanding, and attitudes of young Americans. Each year for the past 1 3 years, 
NAEP has assessed 75,000 to 100,000 persons in one or more learning area* normally taught in the 
schools — art, career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, mathematics, music, 
reading , science , social studies , and writing. NAEP has also conducted smaller scale assessments in 
several other learning areas. Reassessments have been made in all but one of the major areas (career 
and occupational development). Such reassessments have allowed for reporting of achievement 
changes over time. The age groups regularly assessed are 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, and 17-year- 
olds; young adults, aged 26-35, have occasionally been included. 

Section 1242 of the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95-561 ) added a new section 405(k) 
to the General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e). Part of that Section referred to as the 
"NAEP law," states that: 

The Director of the [National) Institute [of Education] shall provide for a review of 
the National Assessment at least once every three years. This review shall provide 
an opportunity for public comment on the conduct and usefulness of National 
Assessement and shall result in a report to the Congress and to the Nation on the 
findings and recommendations, if any, stemming from the review. 

This report, prepared 3 years after the first NIE award made under the NAEP law, is submitted 
in compliance with this subsection. To obtain the congressional ly required public comments on the 
conduct and usefulness of the National Assessment, NIE surveyed chief state school officers, state 
assessment directors, professional education associations and organizations, and educational re- 
searchers. In addition, prior evaluations of NAEP were reviewed and selected papers which address 
various aspects^Jf NAEP were commissioned. 

This report reviews the origins of the National Assessmeht (Chapter I), describes its present 
procedures, design, and methodology (Chapter II), summarizes its major findings (Chapter 111), 
discusses its uses (Chapter IV), presents reactions to NAEP (Chapter V), and sets forth NIE's 
recommendations (Chapter VI). 



L ORIGINS OF NAEP 



WHY A NATIONAL ASSESSMENT? 

The National Assessment was established to develop reliable and consistent information about 
our nation's educational progress. 

In the early 1960's, when the idea of a national assessment was proposed, schools were using a 
variety of evaluative and assessment tools. Evaluation of student, classroom, school, and even 
school district success in meeting educational goals was commonplace. What was not present, 
Jiowever, was a measure of how the nation's educational system as a whole was doing its job. Many 
questions could not be answered definitively, such as: Are students learning more today than they 
did in the past? Is greater progn^s being made in some subject areas than in others? What problems 
exist nationally? 

In our federal form of government, responsibility for education is shared by the states and the 
Federal Government. The basic responsibility for education is the province of the states which have 
delegated much of their operating authority to local school boards. The American educational 
system is not subject to unilateral control and direction, but if one perceives public education as a 
"system" of interconnecting and politically distinct parts, the question can still be asked: How is it 
doing? The National Assessment was designed to provide an answer. 1 

In 1963, Francis Keppel, then Commissioner of Education, contacted John Gardner, then 
president of the Carnegie Corporation* to "discuss the means of ascertaining the educational level 
attained through American education." 2 

Ralph Tyler, asked by Carnegie to provide direction in planning NAEP, suggested the follow- 
ing general characteristics of a national assessment of educational progress: 

(a) the Assessment would test general levels of knowledge . . .; 

(b) the tests would not be aimed at discriminating among individuals, unlike most 
educational tests; 

(cMhere would be an attempt to assess more accurately the levels of learning of the 
least educated, average, and most educated groups in the sdciety; 

(d) some sort of matrix sampling system would test individuals only on a small 
number of questions but results could be aggregated to reflect the knowledge of 
particular subgroups in the population; 

(e) adults might be included in the sample; 

(0 stages, such as the end of elementary school, the end of intermediate school, and 
the end of high school should be used in connection with specific testing ages 



'A dcscnption of earliest cons derations of a national assessment design is detailed by t key figure in the planning and 
creation 0 f NAEP: Tyler. Ralph, The Objectives and Plans for a NationaJ Assessment of Education*] Programs/' Journal 
of Educational Measurement Vol 3, No I (Spring, 1966), pp. 1-4. 

^rcenbaum. William. Oaret. M and Solomon. E. Measuring Educational Progress (New York McGraw Hill Book 
Company. 1976). p*8 Much of the following discussion reflects events described by Greenbaum and by Wayne Manrn in 
"National Assessment of Educational Progress . " New Directions for Testing and Measurement. ( November 2. 1979), pp 
45-50 ~? 



rather than at specific grade levels; 
(g) the effects of the tests themselves would have to be carefully considered because 
they might become for students educational curricula and might also reflect on 
the status of particular communities. 3 

These characteristics were made part of the NAEP structure and remain so today. NAEP 
focuses on general levels of knowledge in 10 learning areas, measures the performance of groups, 
not individuals, uses matrix sampling, and assesses youth at ages 9, 13, and 17 as well as young 
adults between the ages of 26 and 35. Results are not analyzed explicitly by categories of "least 
r educated," "average," and "most educated" as Tyler suggested, but NAEP does provide informa- 
tion about variety of socioeconomic and geographical characteristics of populations. 

Accommodations to Conflicting Needs 

The formulation of NAEP goals reflected a careful balancing of conflicting political, educa- 
tional, and research interests. There were concerns that establishment of a national assessment 
would lead to greater federal control of education, in part through the creation of national perfor- 
mance standards or curriculums. In response, NAEP was designed as a voluntary, cooperative 
program. In 1969 its administration was entrusted to the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS), an interstate compact of states and territories in the United States. To ensure further the non- 
federal nature of NAEP, Congress mandated in 1978 (20 U.S.C. 1221e) the 
establishment of a NAEP Assessment Policy Committee (APC) with membership drawn from state 
and local education agencies and their boards, state legislatures, professional education associ- 
ations, and the business community. The APC "runs" NAEP. 

The concern that NAEP would lead to national curriculums or performance standards could 
never have been fully alleviated through the creation of the APC alone. Thus, several additional 
design steps were taken to minimize this concern. 

One step was to make NAEP broad in scope, covering not only reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, but also art, music, science, career and occupational development, and citizenship, among 
others With such a range of subject areas dealing with "objectives," concerns about narrowing the 
curriculum to fit NAEP subjects or having NAEP results "drive" curriculum changes were 
minimized. 

Nonetheless, within a learning area excessive focus on specific sub-areas are still possible. In 
mathematics, for example, calculation might be stressed over problem solving; in reading, word 
recognition could be emphasized at the expense of comprehension. 

o Two steps were taken to avoid this potential problem. First, the original assessment items were 
selected through the intensive involvement of educators in order to ensure that choice of items was 
representative of actual practice. Assessment items are updated on a continuing basis through 
similar consultation with the field and further consensus-building. 

Second, NAEP was (and is) based on matrix sampling, in which any one person is assessed on 
only a subset of items covering an entire area of learning. The interpretation from such a sampling 
method proceeds from the aggregate of partial responses through various statistical weighting 

'Ibid., p 10 j 
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processes. As a result, no student or group of students in a school takes a complete NAEP test, and 
individual school or district performance, therefore, cannot be compared with any national perfor- , 
mance standard. Similarly, assessment items themselves were developed to preclude norm-refer- 
enced judgements, such as "half the country is performing at 'grade level' in a learning area and half 

is not." 

These steps freed educators in states and localities not only from comparison with an invidious 
national standard, but from unwanted comparisons with each other as well. Most did not want 
interjurisdictional comparisons because of differences in populations and curriculums, and the 
mismatch of curriculums with assessment items. 

The framers of NAEP, beyond responding to local and state concerns with the design and 
construction of assessment terms, decided that NAEP would collect relatively little information 
about school programs, or other xrharacteristics that might "explain*' differences in results, other 
than basic socioeconomic and educational data. As a result, NAEP was justly viewed as essentially 
a census of educational progress, not as a tool to explain problems, to support particular solutions, 
or to predict future trends. 

Implications for Utilization 

The design of NAEP as a census, or status report, limits its utilization. At the most general 
level, the steps taken to minimize the threat of federal control, national standards, and unwanted 
comparisons have resulted in a data base that does not permit use in any one site of the country. 
Rather, educators and others need to use NAEP data opportunistically according to their particular 
circumstances. ^ 

Examples of uses of NAEP data by local and state educators include their focusing on broad 
areas such as higher order comprehension skills after NAEP showed them to be a national problem, 
and informing state legislators about national trends as an aid in setting relevant state and local 
educational policies. In fact, NAEP was designed to focus on broad issues, with the Federal 
government, the lay public, and educators as its primary audiences. 

The diverse effects of the early NAEP design decisions reduced the ability to use NAEP in 
other ways The intent of these decisions was to discourage actions that might flow from grade- 
level explicit comparisons with other states' or districts' progress, and those that encouraged 
explanations of specific causal factors. 

The NAEP data base is today what it was intended to be, a broad national census of 
educational progress that can show trends over time in specific subject areas. 

BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 

About $70 million in public and private funds has been invested in NAEP since 1964. Funding 
dunng the planning years (1964-68) came from the Carnegie Corporation, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, and the Ford Foundation. The U.S. Office of Education, Carnegie, and 
Ford supported the project between 1968 and 1970; the Office of Education became the sole 
funding source in 197 1 . The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES£ funded the project 
from 1974 until March 1979, when the Congress mandated transfer of the project to the National 
Institute of Education. Sources and amounts of annual resources for the project since 1964 are as 
follows: 
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TABLE 1: SOURCE AND AMOUNT OF NAEP FUNDING BY YEAR 1 



Fund for the 

Advancement New 
Carnegie of Ford Federal 

FY Corporation Education Foundation Funds Other 2 Total 



1964 112,500 112,500 

1965 260,000 ^ 260.000 

1966 70,400 496,000 566,400 
»967 640,000 640,000 1,280,000 
1968 1,000,000 372,358 1,372.358 
»969 350,000 560,000 1,000,000 1,910,000 
»970 350.000 2,400,000 2.750.000 

1971 4,500,000 4,500.000 

1972 ~ 6,000,000 6.000.000 

1973 6,000.000 6,000.000 
!974 5.500.000 5.500.000 

19 75 4.630.530 4.630,530 

1976 4,900.000 4,900.000 
Transition Quarter 1,500,000 1,500,000 

1977 4,600,000 4,600.000 

1978 4,800.000 62.416 4,862,416 

1979 3,969,348 917.667 4.887.015 

1980 3,8180,000 459,197 4,339,197 

1981 3.8^000 1,154,050 5.034,050 

1982 3,880.000 704,162 4,584,162 
(As of 3/15/82) ft 

TOTALS 2,782,900 1,136,000 560,000 61.812,236 3,297.492 69.588.628 1 



'The U S Office of Education funded this project 1968*1973 with $20,272,358 The National Center for Education 
Statistics funded this project 1974 through part of 1979 for $28,408,484 NIE funded this project since March 1979 for a 
totaJ of $13,131,394 in direct NAEP funding and about $1,067,417 in NAEP- like related activities These figures total 
$62,879,653 and when 1983's $2,500,000 if added, the total direct "ED" costs will have been some $65,379,653 This 
does not include other direct or indirect awards made to ECS for NAEP- like activities from agencies such as the National 
Science Foudation and the Department of Defense 

*"Other" includes "miscellaneous income," revenues from publication sales, carryover from prior years, funding from 
other agencies through awards to ECS for NAEP. etc These include, for example. $25,358 in 1979 from the Food and 
Drug Administration (label-reading assessment), and $434,923 from the U S Department of Labor (NOICC) for 17-year- 
old oui-of-school assessment of career/work knowledge in 1981. 

Totals are inflated by the amounts of "carryover** from prior fiscal yean. Note, however, that the amount for each fiscal 
year does represent the resources available for that fiscal year 
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Since becoming operational in 1969, NAEP has been administered by only one organization— 
the nonprofit Education Commission of the States located in Denver, Colorado. ECS has had two 
major subcontractors: Research Triangle Institute located in Research Triangle Park, North Caro- 
lina (sampling and field data collection) and Westinghouse Information Services (previously 
known as Westinghouse DataScore Systems and as Measurement Research Corporation) in Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

NAEP has been administered under two procurement instruments— contracts and grants — and 
under three official sponsors: the U.S. Office of Education, the National Center for Education 
Statistics, and the National Institute of Education 
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n. THE PRESENT NAEP: GOVERNANCE AND DESIGN 



GOVERNANCE 

NAEP is governed by an Assessment Policy Committee, whose members are selected by ECS, 
the current NIE grantee. The APC is solely responsible for determining NAEP policy and technical 
direction The APCs role is emphasized by the following excerpts from the law (Section 405(k), 
General Education Provision Act): 

(2) (A) The education organization through which the Institute carries out the Na- 
tional Assessment shall be responsible for overall management of the National 
Assessment Such organization shall delegate authority to design and supervise the 
conduct of the National Assessment to an Assessment PdfTcy Committee established 
by such organization The Assessment Policy Committee shall be composed of — (i) 
five members appointed by the education organization of whom two members shall 
be representatives of business and industry and three members shall be representa- 
tives of the general public, and di) twelve members appointed by the education 
organization from the categories of membership specified in subparagraph (B) 
(B) Members of the Assessment Policy Committee appointed in accordance with 
division (n) of subparagraph (A) shall be — 

(i) one chief State school officer, 

(u) two State legislators, 

(111) two school district superintendents, 

(iv) one chairman of a State board of education, 

(v) one chairman of a local school board, 

(vi) one Governor of a State, and 

(vii) four classroom teachers 

(3) The Assessment Policy Committee established by paragraph (2) shall be respon- 
sible, for the design of the National Assessment, including the selection of the 
learning areas to be assessed, the development and selection of goal statements and 
assessment items, the assessment methodology, the form and content of the report- 
ing and dissemination of assessment results, and studies to evaluate and improve the 
form and utilization of the National Assessment 



DESIGN 

/• 

The information obtained by NAEP Covers a wide range of abilities including elementary 
skills as well as higher order cognitive skills and attitudes. The nine basic features of NAEP are as 
follows: 

1 . Ten subject areas Reading, writing, mathematics, science, citizenship, social studies, art, 
music, literature, and career and occupational development. Nearly all areas have been 
assessed every 3 to 5 years. Between 1969 and 1975. NAEP conducted assessments in two 
subject areas every year. Between 1975 and 1979. NAEP conducted a regular assessment 
in one subject area and a smaller-scale assessment in an area such as basic mathematics. 
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consumer skills, or basic life skills. Owing to decreasing anntal budgets, NAEP began 
collecting data every other year since 1980. The following timetable summarizes areas of 
assessment over the history of NAEP. 



Assessment 
Year 



TABLE 2: ASSESSMENT TIMETABLE 



School 
Yea* 



1 



Learning Area 



Probes** 



,01 


1969-70 


'02 


1970-71 


03 . . 


1971-72 


04 


1972)73 


05 


1973-74 


06 


. 1974-75 


07 


1975-76 


08 


1976-77 


09 


1977-78 




1978-79 


11 * 


1979-80 


13 


1981-82 


15 


1983-84 



Science, Citizenship, Writing 

Reading, Literature 

Music, Social Studies 

Science, Mathematics 
, Writing, Career and Occupational Development 
1 * Reading, Art \ 
f Citizenship, Social Studies • 

Science 

Mathematics 
* Writing, Art, tyusic * ^ 

Reading, Literature 

Mathematics, Citizenship/Social Studies* 
Writing, Citizenship/Social Studies* 



Basic Skills s 
Basic Mathematics 
Basic Life Skills 
Consumer Skilfc " 



NOTE: No collection of assessment data was scheduled for school years 1980-81 and $82-83. 

♦Assessment of citizenship/social studies would occur over a three-year period. National level data 



only. / 

♦♦Small special-interest assessments conducted on limited samples. 



2. Three age groupsg ?9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds. These ages correspond to key educational 
stages for most students: elementary school (grade 4), junior high school (grade 8), and 
senior high school (grade 1 1). To represent 17-year-olds accurately, NAEP also included a 
sample of 17-year-olds not enrolled in school for the years 1969*76 and 1979-80. Young 
adults (ages 26-35) participated in the early years of data collection, but funding shortages 
precluded such collections after the 1976-77 school year. 

3. Multistage probability sampling. Each assessment involves 20,000 to 30,000 students for 
each age group, or a total of 75,000 to 100,000 students, from approximately 1 ,700 public 
and private elementary and secondary schools. In touU^v^r Qne million individuals have 
been assessed since 1969. „ 

4. What students know and can do. An objcctive-lteferenped approach has become the 
hallmark of the project. NAEP develops both general and Ige-specific objectives for each 
learning area assessed, and then, with extensive involvement of scholars, teachers, subject 
nutter and curriculum specialists, and lay people, develops exercises (questions or items) 
designed to measure what youngsters know in these subject areas. 
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5. Use of exercises for more than one assessment lo permit comparisons across age groups. 
Twenty-five to # 50 percent of the exercises used in each subject area are reused in later 
assessments, with the remaining 75 to 50 percent being released for public use . In addition , 
NAEP collects* information on student background variables and from principals. 

6. Matrix sampling to minimize burdens placed on schools and respondents. Each NAEP 
assessment requires between 5 and 10 hours of administration time if all exercises were 
completed by one person. These exercises are divided into arty where from 20 to 40 
booklets so that a student spends only one class, session, about 45 minutes per "booklet." 
Out-of -school 17-year-olds (when they are assessed) are paid a nominal amount ($5 to $7) 
for each booklet completed and are asked to complete several booklets. Exercise booklets 
and other data collection instruments are administered by Resear6h Triangle Institute staff 
trained to minimize time burdens on school staff. 

7 . Combination of multiple choice and open-ended exercises. Open-ended exercises are used 
principally in art, music, and writing, where participants' performance may involve sing- 
ing, drawing, or writing essays. These responses are hand scored by trained specialists in 
the subject field. * 

8. Data analyzed by estimating the proportion of acceptable responses, by age level, to each 
exercise. Statistics are obtained for individual exercises and for subsets of exercises having 
conffhon objectives and themes. Results are reported by geographical region (Northeast, 
Southeast, Central, West)", by sex, by race/ethnicity (Black, White, Hispanic, Other), by 
level of parental education (no high school, graduated from high school /post h^gh school), 
and by size and type of community (extreme rural, low metro, high metro, nfain big city, 
yjfcan fringe, medium city, small places). Also reported are comparisons among each of 
these reporting groups and the age group as a whole, comparisons across age groups, and 
changes in performances over two or more assessment cycles. The relationship between 

" demographic characteristics and achievement is also often reported. 

9. NAEP differs from testing programs in many respects. 

• While standardized achievement tests are norm referenced, NAEP is objective 
referenced. 

• For a standardized achievement test, each respondent takes everyexercise, receives 
a score for his or her performance, and is ranked on the basiTof that score with 
respect to a reference group. For NAEP, no respondent takes all the exercises used 
to assess a learning area, no respondent receives a score, and emphasis is placed on 
the performance of groups of respondents on specific exercises. 

• While standardized achievement tests usually ire administered to an entire grade 
level or school at one time, NAEP exercises are administered to small groups of 
about 16-20. NAEP exercises also contain individually administered sections. 

• Standardized achievement test items are usually limited to a multiple-choice format. 
NAEP employs a variety of exercise formats. 

• Standardized tests usually focus on knowledge questions. NAEP includes exercises 
relating to attitude questions as well. 

• When taking most standardized tests, the respondent is required to read the items. 
NAEP exercises are also verbally spoken to respondents by a paced tape or by the 
exercise administrator in an interview situation , except for the reading^assessment. 

• The items on a standardized achievement test are rarely r4f ever, made public. NAEP 
releases half or more of the exercises used in an assessment. 
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m. NAEP FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 

. FINDINGS* 

1 Reading Achievement, 1970-80 

ECS administered reading tests in 1970-7 1^1974-75, and 1979-80, and analyzed achievement 
in areas of literal-comprehension (thtkability to locate or remember the exact meaning of a word, 
sentence, or paragraph); inferential comprehension (gleaning from a passage some idea that is not 
stated explicitly), and reference skills (using special skills such as locating a resource and organiz- 
ing arid interpreting resource information). The results of the three assessments indicate that 9-year- 
olds made significant improvements throughout the 1970's in all three learning areas measured, 
while the overall performance of 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds did not improve significantly. 
Thirteen-year-olds did, however, show significant improvement in literal comprehension, while 
17-year-olds evidenced a significant decline in inferential comprehension. 

Highlights of NAEP reading achievement findings, as reported in Three National Assessments 
of Reading: Changes in Performance, 1970-80, are as follows: v 

• Nationally, the 9-year-olds' overall reading performance level rose 3.9%. They made 
significant gains in reference skills (4.8%), literal comprehension (3.9%) and infer- 
ential comprehension (3.5%). 

• The largest gains among 9-year-olds occurred for black students (9.9%), students 
who reside in the Southeast (7.5%), those who attend schools in rural communities 

' (6.0%) . . . those who attend schools in disadvantaged-urban communities (5.2%) 

... and Hispanic students who improved twice as much as' other ethnic groups 
between 1975 and 1980. 

• Nationally, 13-year-olds registered a significant increase in performance in literal 
comprehension from the first to the third assessment. 

• The only significant overall gain among the 13-year-old reporting groups occurred for 
. black students (4.2%). 

* • Nationally, the performance level of 17-year-olds declined significantly (2.1%) in 

inferential comprehension. 

• Three groups at each age— students in the Southeast, blacks and males — narrowed the 
gap between their earlier performance and the national average, although they 

f continue to perform below the national level. 4 

• ' . . ; V. ' ' ' • 

*The basic statistic used in the NAEP analysis is the percentage of correct answers for a given 
item, or the mean percentage for a grouping of items. When looking from one subject area 
assessment to its next assessment we talk about the percentage difference between correct answers 
and not the actual number of items answered correctly. 

'Education Commission of die States. Three National Assessments of Reading: Change* in Performance, 1970-80 
(Washington D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1981), p. xiii. < 
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ESC recently (1979-80) implemented a new form of analysis that^partitjons the national 
sample of respondents into four achievement Classes, or four levels of^erfonnance. Analyses by 
achievement class indicate that, over the past decade, the greatest gatrfs across all three age groups 
were made by the lowest one-fourth of the national sample, while the highest one-fourth showed the 
? least improvement. This trend was most evident for the 17 -year-old groups, in which mean 

performance significantly declined for the highest achievement class. Given this consideration, 
ECS comments: "Thus, at age 17, the slight downward trend in overall performance may have 
resulted primarily from the decline of those students in the higher achievement class." 5 

Analyses of the distribution of groups within the lowest and highest achievement classes 
'revealed that certain groups at all three age levels tended to be overrepresented in the lowest group. 
"These are blacks, Southeasterners, those in the not-grtduated-high school groups, and those in the 
disadvantaged-urban group." 6 In the highest achieving group the distribution of blacks at ages 9 and ( 
\3 increased in the 1979-80 assessment, while the profcxmion of 17-year-old blacks dfpreased. The 
prpportion of Southeasterners in the highest achieving group increased for all age groups from the 
first to the third assessment. 
% Additionally, analyses of reading achievement data indicate that students attending Title I 

eligible schools improved their reading performance over the past decade at a faster rate than did 
students in schools not eligible for Title I assistance. The most dramatic change was in the 
Southeast, with students across age groups narrowing the gap between eligible and non-eligible 
schools for Title I an average of 4.7 percentage points. 

However, the^itle I data should be interpreted with caution. In gathering these data, the 
question asked of participating schools was; "Is your school entitled to receive Title I funds?" There 
is no evidence that those schools that responded "yes" did, in fact, receive Title I funds. Also, the 
data do not indicate whether those students assessed in the eligible schools actually received Title I 
benefits. 

Appi^ximately half the items in the 1979-80 reading/literature assessment were designed to 
measure reading and literature within the larger context of literacy, i.e., thinking, responding, and 
writing. NAEP findings, reported in Reading, Thinking and Writing, indicated both strengths and 
weaknesses in student performance: although "almost all students recognize the value and utility of 
reading, most teenagers read little for their own enjoyment . . ." 7 NAEP findings also indicated that 
although older students had better comprehension skills and could better write about what they read 
than could younger students, they were less committed to reading than younger students. The older 
students were also able to express their " initial ideas and judgments about what they read ... but 
very few students at any age explained their initial ideas and judgments . . Older students 
presented evidence to support their assertions more often than yolinger students, but this evidence 
tended to be superficial and limited. Most students of all ages also lacked effective strategies to 
analyze and evaluate what they had read. 



5 Ibid., p. 34. 

♦Ibid., p. 42. v 

iLducation Commission of the States, Reading. Thinking and Writing: Results from 1979-80 National Assessment of 
Reading and Literature (Denver, CO: Education Commission or the states, 1951), p. 1. 

•Ibid. 
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Mathematics Achievement, 1972-78 



ECS conducted mathematics assessments in 1972-73 and 1977-78. Combined assessment 
results indicate that during the 1973-78 period, "9-year-olds performance declined very slightly ; the 
decline for 13-year-olds was slightly larger and the decline for 17-year-olds was appreciable/' 9 
Student group M . . . performance between 1973 and 1978 closf ly pafalleled changes seen for 
the entire nation." 10 Some exceptions were found, however, particularly at age 9. 

Nine-year-old blacks, although still below national levels showed an improvement, 
while their white counterparts suffered a decline. Nine-year-olds living in disadvan- 
s taged-urban areas also tended to improve while the national percentage declined 
slightly, meaning that those in the disadvantaged-urban group at age 9 improved 
relative to the Nation ... At age 13, blacks did not show a decline and whites did, 
although performance of blacks in each assessment remained below that of their 
white classmates. Achievement of disadvantaged-urban students at this age did not 
change significantly and tended to improve, although the Nation as a whole de- 
clined. For 17-year-olds, those living in the Western region tended to decline 
slightly more than the Nation. 11 
Female and male achievement declined identically between the first and second assessments 
for ages 9 and 13. At age 17, males outperformed females in each mathematics assessment. NAEP 
findings suggest that 13-year-old females and males start high school with similar mathematical 
abilities, but by 12th grade, males outscore females by 6 to 12 percentage points on tasks involving 
problem-solving skills. . 

ECS analyzes mathematics achievement in four cognitive areas: knowledge— the ability to 
recall and recognize facts and definitions; skills— the ability to manipulate mathematical symbols 
and use algorithms (e.g. add a column of numbers or read information from a table); understand- 
ing—the ability to grasp the principles underlying knowledge and skills; and applications— the 
ability to use mathematical knowledge, skills, and understanding to solve problems, 

Results across all four cognitive areas indicate that, for each age group, as the complexity of 
the cognitive area measured increases, student performance tends to decline, with the greatest 
decreases noted for the 17-year-olds. All three age groups showed significant average declines on 
the more complex items between the 1973 #nd 1978 assessments. One should interpret these 
particular results with caution. The number of "change" items— items used within each cognitive 
area in both the first and second assessments— were so few that the results should be considered 
only as one indication of trends in student achievement, rather than as definitive findings. 

Writing Achievement, 1969-79 

ECS conducted writing assessments in 1969-70, 1973-74, and in 1978-79. No significant 
■ change in student writing performance took place between the first and third assessments. Excep- 



•Education Commission of the States, Change; in Mathematical Achievement: 1973-78. (Washington, D C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1978), p. I. 

,0 Ibid., p. 17. 6 

"Ibid., pp. 17 and 21. ' 
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tionsno this trend and highlights of other findings of the third assessment are as follows. 

• Black teenagers improved on almost all of the writing tasks administered to 13- and 
1 7-year-olds , narrowing the gap between their performance and that of the nation on 
some items, and performing at the national level on others. 

• Although still performing below the nation, 17-year-olds from economically disad- 
vantaged urban areas improved with each writing assessment. 

• Neither 13- nor 17-year-olds reported that they received a great deal of direct instruc- 
tion in writing or were required to do much writing in school. 

s • Teenagers writing the better essays generally reported having written more papers and 
having more class time devoted to writing instruction. 

• While significantly more 17-year-olds reported having taken remedial writing courses 
in 1979 than in 1974 (8% versus 6%), assessment results suggested that more 
students needed" such intensive instruction. 

• Enjoyment of writing appeared to decline with age, with about two-thirds of the 9- 
year-olds indicating that they enjoyed writing compared to 59% of the 13-year- 
olds and 53% of the 17-year-olds. Approximately a quarter of the students at all 
three ages felt they could not write well. 12 

ECS writing assessments measure a variety of writing skills, i.e., descriptive, narrative, 
persuasive, and others. ECS uses several types of analysis and scoring systems to evaluate student 
writing performance. Holistic scoring rates the quality of student writing samples in relation to all 
writing samples. Primary trait scoring (PTS) isolates writing skills and then rates each sample 
against criteria designed to measure that skill . Holistic scoring rank orders the samples; PTS scoring 
describes them, Cohesive analysis evaluates the degree to which ,k words and ideas are linked 
together ... to create a sense of wholeness . . . M|3 and syntactic and mechanical analysis examines 
basic grammatical and spelling skills. 

Holistic evaluations of 9-year-olds* narrative writing skills and 17-year-olds' descriptive 
writing skills indicate no change in student performance throughout the 1970's. There were 
indications, however, that the overall quality of the younger students' work improved with each 
assessment, and that the quality of the older students' writing, on average, declined. Holistic ratings 
for 13-year-olds' descriptive writing skills indicated significant declines between the first and third 
assessments, although much of that decline took place between the first and second assessments. 

Results based on primary trait scoring indicate similar trends. 44 At ages 17 and 13, expressive 
writing skills are improving or remaining the tame, while persuasive and descriptive skills appear to 
be declining." 14 Nine-year-olds' performance in expressive writing tasks fluctuated throughout the 
1970's, while performance on persuasive writing exercises remained stable. Cohesive and syntactic 
analysis of writing exercises for all three age groups indicated little change in student performance. 

Although ECS findings indicate that students* overall writing performance remained 



"Education Commission of me Scales, "Good News, Bad News Mix in Third NAEP Writing Survey," NA£P Bulletin. 
(Washington, D.C.: United Stales Government Priming Office, J9II), pp. 1-2. 

"Education Commission of the Stales, Writing Achievement. 1969-79 Results from the Third Writing Assessment. 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office. 1980), p. 7. 
l4 Ibid.,p. 51. 
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stable over the past decade, with considerable improvement noted for black youngsters and inner- 
city youth, they also indicate some areas that should be of concern. For example, a sizeable 
minority of students "10 to 25, and sometimes 30% of the youngsters at each age have serious 
problems with writing . . ." I5 across all writing skills measured. The declines in persuasive writing 
skills for 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds are also cause for concern. Analyses indicate that although 
students have mastered basic writing skills, they are not given opportunities to use higher order 
cognitive skills in their writing. The findings indicate that instruction should focus on more complex 
writing skills, i.e., writing processes which generate extended coherent ideas. 

Science Achievement, 1969-77 

N AEP has assessed student achievement in science on three occasions: 1 969-70, 1 972-73 , and 
1976-77. To permit the identification of changes in student achievement over time, the second and 
third science assessments included many of the same items used in the first assessment. Highlights 
of findings as reported in Three National Assessments of Science: Change in Achievement, 1969- 
77 are as follows: 

• The downward trend in science achievement observed from the first to the second 
assessment appears to be lessening for the 9- and 13-year-olds in the third assess- 
ment. For these two age groups it appears that a continued decline in achievement in 
physical science is accompanied by some stability in achievement in biology. 

• The achievement level of 17-year-olds continued to decline. Seventeen-year-olds 
declined in performance from the first to the second assessment and from the second 
to the third assessment. 

• Students in extreme-rural communities, at each age level, have improved in science 
achievement during the eight years spanned by the three assessments of science. 

• A gap continues to exist in the achievement levels of whites and blacks: the achieve- 
ment level of whites was higher than that of blacks in each assessment. However, 
black 13-year-olds improved in achievement in physical science from the second to 
the third assessment. 

• The achievement level of males at each age was higher than that of females in all three 
science assessments. 16 

Some important and significant exceptions to the trends cited above, also reported in the same 
ECS report, include the following: 

• Though male achievement was generally above that of the nation as a whole, black 
malts, males whose parents did not graduate from high school, and males who live 
in the Southeast all performed below the national average. 

• Overall performance was near or above their contemporaries nationwide for 9-year- 
old and 13-year-old blacks living in advantaged-urban areas. 



"Ibid., p. 52 

'^Education Commission of the Sutes, Three National Assessments of Science: Ounfes in Achievement 1969-1977. 
(Washington, D C: United Sutes Government Printing Office, 1978), p. xttt. °~ 
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ft greater improvement than whites; at age 1 3 black performance remained the same, 
while white performance declined. However, for 17-year-olds black and white 
declines were very similar. 
• Seventeen-year-old Hispanic students and students living in (he West displayed small- 
er declines than the nation as a whole. Seventeen-year-olds living in affluent-urban 
communities declined slightly more than did the entire nation. 19 

NAEP social studies results can also be analyzed by comparing the 13-year-olds* and the 17- 
year-olds' performance on identical items that appeared in both the 1972 and 1976 assessments. "In 
(almost) all cases achievement levels of 17-year-olds were above those of 13-year-olds, and the 
differences between them were fairly constant across content areas and assessment years.' 20 The 
exception to this pattern is that in 1976 the difference between the 13-year-olds' and the 17-year- 
olds' overall performance on knowledge and attitude items closed; this change was due to a 
decrease in the 17-year-olds' achievement rather than to an increase in 13-year-olds' achievement. 

The social studies performance of 13- and 17-year-olds across student groups and across 
assessment years indicates that selected segments of today's youth are severely lacking in the 
knowledge and skill areas assessed, to the point that rt . . . by age 17, near the end of senior high 
school, some groups of students are achieving at or below the level attained by other groups during 
junior high. ' 21 The overall performance of black 17-year-olds on knowledge and skill items was 
below that of white 13-year-olds in each assessment, and in 1976, black 17-year-olds performed 
below all 13-year-olds, while 17-year-old youth living in disadvantaged-urban areas performed 
below 13-year-old youth living in advantaged- urban communities. Additionally, youths living in 
more affluent communities, and particularly the 17-ye*r-olds, showed larger declines in perfor- 
mance between the earlier assessments and the 1975-76 assessement than youth living in less 
affluent areas. 

The initial citizenship and social studies assessments and the 1975-76 citfitcnship and social 
studies assessment showed changes in student performance on a number of political knowledge and 
attitude items. Results of the 1975-76 assessment indicate that, overall, teenagers during the early 
1970's declined in their knowledge of the structure and functions of government, and in their 
understanding of and willingness to participate in the political process, but "gained in showing 
respect for other races, in understanding the need for law in a democratic society and in describing 
ways to avoid future wars/' 22 

Music and Art Achievement, 1971-1979 

Music achievement was first surveyed during the 1971-72 school year, and art achievement 
during the 1974-75 school year. In 1978-79, NAEP combined these learning areas into one 
assessment. 



'♦Education Commission of the Statei, Chanici in Social Studies Performance. 1972 76. (Washington, D C United 
States Government Printing Office, 1978), pT 1. ~~ 

"Ibid., p 39 
"Ibid , p. 42. 

"Education Commiiiion of the States "Declinei, Gains in Political Knowledge." NAEP Newsletter Vol XI. No 2 
(1978), p. I. 
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The results of the 1978-79 survey indicate mixed trends in student achievement. On the 
positive side, 75% of the students at each age group expressed positive attitudes toward music. 
Regarding art, more 9- and 13-year-olds had visited art museums than did their counterparts in the 
early 1970's; the artistic achievements and attitudes of 9-year-olds remained constant throughout 
the mid and late 1970's. 

On the negative side, 9- and 17-year-olds' knowledge of music, and particularly their knowl- 
edge of the elements of music and their symbolic representation, declined from the early 1970's. 
Teenagers were less inclined to view art as important and were less likely to pursue artistic activities 
outside of school in 1979 than in 197S. 

A review of the latest NAEP results in terms of student groups reveals that, in both art and 
music, students in economically advantaged-urban areas, and students having at least one parent 
with some education beyond high school performed above national levels. Students living in the 
Southeast and in disadvantaged-urban areas, and students whose parents had not graduated from 
high school, performed below the national levels. Girls out performed males at all ages in music. In 
art, 9- year-old boys out performed girls of the same age, but by the end of high school, the female 
students' performance exceeded that of their male counterparts" 



IMPLICATIONS W & 

NAEP findings indicate that while students arc mastering the basics of a subject, they are 
declining in their mastery of the more difficult aspects of the same subject. For instance, in 
mathematics most students are mastering computational skills but not word problems; in writing, 
most students perform well on tests of grammar but not on items measuring persuasive writing; in 
reading, students have shown some improvement on literal comprehension items but a decline in 
inferential comprehension. 

These findings suggest that the "back to basics" movement has had a positive effect on student 
achievement. They suggest also that much still needs to be done to improve student performance on 
tasks requiring more complex, higher order cognitive skills. The poor performance of secondary 
school students in both science and social studies reinforces the need for the high schools, in 
particular; to expand their focus beyond the basic reading and math curriculum. 

NAEP findings also indicate that it is the younger students who have consistently shown the 
most improvement. The performance of 9-year-olds has, almost Without exception, improved 
across all learning areas assessed. The performance of 13-year-olds has remained stable, with slight 
improvements in some areas, and that of 17-year-olds has, for the most part, declined, even in the 
basics. The success of the younger students suggests, again, that the focus on basic math and 
reading skills in the elementary years is paying off. Likewise, the stabilization of 13-year-olds' 
performance suggests that intervention begun in the early grades and maintained throughout the 
elementary yean also has begun to pay off. On the other hand, the poor performance of the 17-year- 
olds, even in the basics, suggests that it is much harder to reverse yean of poor academic 
performance than it is to address the problem in the primary grades, before it gets out of hand. 

NAEP findings also indicate that student group performance has been, .for the most part, 
consistent across subject areas. The only exception to this are male/female performance differ- 
ences, which seem to vary according to learning area assessed. Otherwise, inner-city, poor, black 
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youth and youth living in the Southeast have made significant gains relative to more advantaged 
youth in other parts of the country in virtually all subject areas evaluated. The consistent growth 
demonstrated by blacks, the urban-disadvantaged, and youth from the Southeast suggests that the 
increased attention paid to these population groups over the past decade has had a positive impact 
on student achievement. 

Panels of experts asked to commenfon the implications of the NAEP findings suggest that the 
following aspects of the school program be strengthened or modified: 

• Continue emphasis on systematic, objective-based basic skills instruction while ex- 
panding efforts toward the improvement of higher order skills instruction, i.e., 
problem solving and critical thinking strategies. Basic skills instruction should be 
emphasized in the primary grades; problem solving, evaluative, and critical thought 
processes should be the focus at the secondary fevel. 

• Keep science and social studies as part of the basic curriculum. These disciplines 
should be incorporated into the "back to basics" curriculum rather than forfeited at 
its expense. In a technological society, science in particular should be considered as 
basic as any other subject area. 

• Pay particular attention to the academic needs of selected student populations: encour- 
age females and minorities to take advanced mathematics and science courses, 
reinforce the improvement noted for inner-city, disadvantaged youth by supporting 
educational programs designed to meet their needs. 

• Do not allow the "back to basics" focus to be cause to ignore the academic needs of 
brighter students, as declines in some cognitive areas for high achievers and for 
youth in advantaged-urban areas suggest may be the case. 

• Re-examine the match between curricular objectives and high school students' educa- 
tional needs for both basic and higher order skills instruction. The NAEP results 
indicate that when today's elementary students enter secondary school, they will 
have mastered the basics — the high schools will need to be ready to meet these 
students' academic needs. 
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IV. THE USES OF NAEP 



EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

National Educational Organizations 

NAEP findings art being used both by organizations whose members are part of a specific 
constituency (e.g., teacher*, school boards, school administrators) and those concerned with a 
specific subject area. 

For organizations concerned with general education issues, the most common reported use is • 
in keeping constituents abreast of the status of education and trends in educational achievement 
through newsletters, journals and magazines. Only rarely, however, do these organizations use 
NAEP data as the basis for developing organizational policy positions. 

Curriculum organizations, on the other hand, have made extensive use of NAEP data both in 
reporting to constituents and in the development of positions and recommendations for action 
concerning curricula thrusts. This finding is supported by Sebring and Boruch 23 in their examina- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) and the National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE). Both organizations work with ECS in developing objectives and 
content items for surveys, in interpreting results and in disseminating NAEP findings to thfeir 
members. 

State Use 

NAEP concepts, methods, and materials are used for planning and evaluating state assessment 
programs, for comparing state assessmenjs-aad for developing educational objectives. More than 
40 states have adopted state assessment jfrograms, and, for most, NAEP has played a contributory 
role. 

According to a U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) survey w , all 50 state educational 
^ agencies had reviewed NAEP materials and were familiar with NAEP capabilities and services, and 
37 states had enough familiarity with NAEP to determine its usefulness for their assessment 
programs. Of this latter group, 20 stated that they considered NAEP very useful to their programs, 
and 15 considered NAEP data of moderate or limited use. 

A more recent NAEP utilization study" reported that 12 states have closely replicated the 
NAEP asssessroent model for their state assessment programs, and 14 have modified the model to 



" Sebring , P A., and Boruch .R.F.. OntheUses of the National Assessment of Educational Progress , Report No A- 1 37-4. 
Evanston, IL: Divuion of Methodology and Evaluation Research, Psychology Department. Northwestern University. 
1982. 

* Comptroller General of the United States. The National Assessment of Educational ftojfre *- Its Rcsults-Need to Be 
Made Mote Useful , (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1976). 

» Ward, B . and others. Major Informational Needs of the National Assessment Audi ences arid Ways to Enhance the 
Assessment Utility in Meclmgthose Needs . (Denver CO: Educational Commission of the States, Unpublished Paper No 
B-kMl, IMfl). pp. 8M8. 
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meet their needs more closely. Another 12 states have received some form of technical assistance 
from ECS on NAEP methods and procedures but have not made use of specific NAEP items. 

Sebring and Boruch 26 studied the utilization patterns of seven states that use NAEP resources. 
They found, generally, that the states also involved educators in selecting objectives and items for 
state assessments. In most states surveyed, assessment reports are distributed to local schools, and 
workshops are conducted to share findings and recommendations. Two of the seven states had 
established policies for allowing local schools to conduct their own assessments using NAEP and 
state items. 

Other state uses of NAEP data to support or improve practice are tied to the nature of specific 
programs and cover a wide range of possibilities. National and regional data from the NAEP 
assessment serve as measures for comparing state data. The data are also used in consideration of 
auricular changes or modifications, and in support of existing programs. 27 

Local Use 

The 1976 GAO study , which surveyed 710 local school districts, indicated that less than half 
(46%) of the districts were familiar with NAEP, its products, and its services; only 2% were familiar 
enough to determine NAEP's usefulness to their assessment programs. 

More encouraging indications of local use come from ECS records, which show that ir^ 1981 
local schools made 2,300 requests for NAEP material 2 * Though an indirect measure of actual use, 
the requests indicate an increased awareness of NAEP as a resource for local agencies. 

ECS is unaware of any direct use of NAEP data by local education agencies (LEA's). LEA use 
of NAEP has been cited by others, but these references are either dated or unspecific. 

OTHER USES 

During 1981, colleges and universities made 986 requests for NAEP reports and technical 
materials for use in teacher training. 29 Federal agency officials have used NAEP resources to gauge 
or improve educational practice through such efforts as commissioning special purpose assessments 
and activities aimed at broad information dissemination. Specific agencies and their uses of NAEP 
resources ire as follows. 

• Department of Defense Dependent Schools (DODDS, 1979-80) . DODDS awarded a 
contract to the Education Commission of the States to assess writing skills of 9-, 13-, 
and 17-year-old DODDS students using NAEP items and procedures. The findings 
will be compared with national NAEP results. DODDS is also conducting an 
assessment of reading/literature concurrent with NAEP's assessment in this area and 
will compare its results with NAEP's. 



u Sebring and Boruch, op cit 
17 Ward, op. cit , Sebring and Boruch, op cit. 
" Sebring and Boruch, op cit. 
9 Ibid. 
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• National Institute of Education (1977-1979) . NIE awarded ECS a grant to conduct a 
' Women in Mathematics Survey. The survey of 1 ,300 13-year-olds and 1 ,600 high 

school seniors was added to the existing annual NAEP assessment using standard- 
ized tests instead of NAEP items. 

• Office of Consumer Education (1979) . OCE contracted with ECS to report the 
findings of a consumer skills assessment (1977-78). Four seminars were conducted 
by ECS for representatives of consumer agencies, education agencies, federal agen- 
cies, and congressional staff. The findings were widely disseminated through the * 
media and by consumer groups. 

• Basic Skills Group (1976-77) . DHEW provided special reading and mathematics 
assessment materials that became part of a test file to provide current information 
about assessment instruments to educational researchers. 

• National Science Foundation (1976) . Four umiversity faculty members spent 10 weeks 
conducting special analyses of existing NAEP data. They explored relationships 
between background variables and achievement and examined methods of con- 
structing an index of basic skills. r > 

• Institute, for Responsive Education (IRE, 1976) . ECS data collection and research 
assistance was provided to IRE in completing an NIE-funded project, "A Study of 
Citizen Participation in Education Decision Making." 

• National Right-to-Read Prpgram (1974-75) . ECS conducted a Mini-Assessment of 
Functional Literacy under agreement with the National Right-to- Read Program. 
The survey, which used NAEP reading items and procedures and was conducted 
concurrently with the regular NAEP assessment of 17-year-olds, involved approxi- 
matley 5,200 in-school 17-year-olds. 

• Office of Career Education (1974). This office awarded a grant to develop a brochure 
summarizing the findings of the NAEP career development assessment and to 
develop a resource assessment kit for those involved in evaluating career develop- / 
ment programs. y J 

• National Center for Education Statistics (ongoing) . On request, NAEP provides 
material for the annual The Condition of Education, and the Digest of Educational 
Statistics published by NCES. / 




Educational Policymakers 

At the national level, the Congressional Research Service has used NAEP reports to respond to 
information requests for educational data from congressional committees. The most direct policy- 
related use of NAEP data however has been in congressional testimony. 

Of particular note was the use of NAEP data during hearings on the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act in the spring of 1981. In support of Title I, trends in reading and writing 
achievement over three assessment cycles showed improvements for disadvantaged youth. Other 
instances of tl^c use of NAEP data include: 

• Testimony by T.H* Bell, Secretary of ^Education, to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, cited NAEP data as support for Department budget (1981). ' 
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. Testimony by Dr. Roy H. Forbes, then ECS' NAEP Director, to the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education of the House CommTeeon^ 

. Testoony by Dr. Rpy H. Forbes, then ECS' NAEPDirector, to the Subcommittee on 

M^T*'^^'^ Vocttional Education of the House Qmimittee on . 
Etojttton and Labor, for ^Oversight Hearing on Mathematics dement" 

* T J^TL by ^ d c Schmidt - NAEP ^tor of the Field Services Department, 
to the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education™ 
House Committee on Education and Labor, on state testing programs and the Ouie 
proposal for allocation of Title I funds (J977). 

Educaflon Arts, and Humanities of the Senate Committee on Human Resources, on 
the need for a national test and/or national standards (1977) 

Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, on"Basic Skills Proficiency" (1977) 

• Testimony by Dr. Roy H Forbes, then ECS' NAEP Director, to the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education of the House Committee on 

f? ^ ° n ?, VWSight hearing P«V«nu (presenution of 

functional literacy data collected for the Rigfit-to-Read Program) (1975) 

• J*™* * ] -^y Ahm *^. then ECS' NAEP StaffDirector, to the Special . 
Subwimmttee on the National Science Foundation of the Senate Committeeon 

S^"?19^5) ' ° n h 

• Testimony by Dr J. Stanley Ahmann, then ECS' NAEP StaffDirector, to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, on "Quie Proposal for Tide I Funds Alloca- 
tion (state-by-state testing to allocate Title I funds based on performance) (1974) 

• Testimony by Dr. J. Stanley Ahmann', then ECS' NAEP Staff Director, to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, on the "National Assessment Program" ( 1 972). 

At the state level, evidence from case studies indicates growing use of NAEP in legislative 

?J: nC M back «T5 in f°^ ti0n 0n SUtus of «chievement. Additionally, 
tegis lators from Texas, Maine, and North Dakota cited the use of NAEP findings in making 
decisions about competency testing legislation. g 

nmvS^i^S f« enc yofficials view NAEP as useful for public reports and speeches and in 
STe^S I ^^^^^^^P^cyimm. ^^ncies^ve also used ECS 
to conduct special-ptopqse NAEP assessments as background for policy decisions : 



"Ibid. 

> 
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• The Department of Labor (1980) contracted with ECS tq conduct a study of out-of- 
school 17-year-olds, using NAEP reading/literature, career development, and basic 
life skills items. Some items specific to DOL - informational needs were also 
included. 31 

• The Food and Drug Administration (1977) contracted with ECS to administer several 
FDA-developed questions in a NAEP young adult assessment. Items included 
questions on the ability of young adults to interpret information on drug and 
food labels. 

Educational Research 

Only since 1979 has NAEP made concerted efforts to ensure the accessibility of its data for 
general research purposes. Prior to that time, public use data tapes were not consistently available 
^nor were they in a format readily useful to researchers. Recent efforts by the National Science 
Foundation and the National Institute of Education to develop more intelligible data tapes have 
greatly improved their utility and enhanced the potential for secondary analysis. 32 

Research using the tapes has focused on assessment methodology, hypothesis or model 
testing, descriptive studies, and policy studies. NIE and ECS have also sponsored a grants competi- 
tion which promotes the use pf NAEP data tapes for research purposes. 33 



& 

31 Ward, op. cit. 

32 All ECS reports are available from the ERIC Documentation Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 
22210 / (703) 841-1212. Public-Use Data tapes are available from the National Archives and Records Service (NARS) 
and from ECS. ECS is committed to producing 100% of all NAEP data in Public Use Data tape form by October, 1983. 

33 Education Commission of the States, Exploring National Assessment Data through Secondary Analysis , Report AY- 
SA-50, (Denver, CO: Education Commission of the States, 1982). 
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V. REACTIONS TO NAEP 



PRIOR EVALUATIONS 

In its 13 years of operation, NAEP has been the subject of five major evaluations, each of 
which cited the importance of NAEP in measuring national academic achievement. Each evalua- 
tion also offered suggestions for improving and enhancing the usefulness of NAEP. 

\ 

Green baum, Garet, and Solomon Evaluation 

The first evaluation of NAEP was conducted in 1972-73 by William Greenbaum, Michael 
Garet, and Ellen Solomon. 34 

The authors made several recommendations, some of which are now dated, concerning the 
future of NAEP. < 

• The Assessment should never be viewed as a national "school accountability" system. 

• The Assessment should not be regarded as a "short-term research or decision-making 
tool". 

• The Assessment should help states and local districts develop their own assessments. 

• The Assessment materials should be noticeably impraved. Instead of criterion-refer- 
encing individual exercises, perhaps NAEP couldkcriterion-reference several j 
objectives. * \ 

• If the former were done, the Assessment could develop a thta- or four-level definition 
of functional literacy and then prepare tests to measure progress to\ward the various 
levels. \ J 

• Consideration should be given to widening the Assessment cycle to 10 years if it is 
found that after the second cycle minor changes are being measured. 



NCES Evaluations 

In 1974 and again in 1975, the National Center for Education Statistics commissioned evalua- 
tions of the significance and effectiveness of NAEP. 

The 1974 evaluation concluded that changes were necessary in a number of NAEP's "current 
priorities and practices," but that the "survival and strengthening of the project is vital to the 
continuing effort to improve the quality of education of American school children." It also 
concluded that NAEP's potential had not been realized because it was not widely used as a 
benchmark at any level of educational decision-making or by any category of potential u$er. 
Among the recommendations stemming from the evaluation were the following: 

• NAEP data should be designed to be of value to state and local systems. 

• NAEP should "encourage, support , and help" state and local education systems 
develop their own assessments. \ 



^Greenbaum, op. cit. 
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• New variables that would help explain performance results should be explored. 

• Short-term assessments should be conducted to be responsive to particular national 
needs. 

• Assessment staff should become more effective in the interpretation of NAEP results 

• More research activity should be undertaken for measurement of change and exercise 
development. 35 

The findings of the 1975 review were generally consistent with those of the previous year's 
evaluation. Overall, the 1975 evaluation team found ECS to have a "carefully planned, well 
managed enterprise with a highly competent staff, which is almost fanatically dedicated to qual- 
ity/* 36 The major suggestion for improvement was that ECS leadership and staff establish new 
contacts with outside groups to determine current policy concerns and data needs. 

GAP Evaluations 

The fourth evaluation of NAEP was conducted in 1976 by the General Accounting Office. The 
GAO report stated that NAEP clearly had contributed to American education but that its results 
were of "limited usefulness" to educational decision makers. The GAO suggested that NAEP, to 
make its results more useful, take the following steps: 

• Identify informational and other needs of decisionmakers; 

• Determine the feasibility and cost effectiveness of alternative approaches for collect- 
ing and reporting educational assessment data and for providing other services to 
satisfy those needs; 

• Decide on the assessment approach to be used; 

• Establish continuing dialogues to determine data needs and how the National Assess- 
ment could best meet those needs; 

• Interpret its own data, and rely less on others for interpretation; 

• Establish performance standards; 

• Improve its communication and cooperation with the National Institute of Education 
and other educational researchers to facilitate research, interpretation, and applica- 
tion of project results; 

• Improve dissemination of project results. 37 

Wirtz and Lapointe Evaluation 

The most recent review of NAEP was conducted by Willard Wirtz and Archie Lapointe with 
funding from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foundation, and the Spencer Foundation. Wirtz 
and Lapointe, in an evaluation report issued this year, stated the essential features of NAEP should 
be maintained — that they art critically important to the effective implementation of a new educa- 



"Proviu, M., and others. An Evaluation of the National Astessment of Educational PtofreMbythe Site Team of the 
National Center for Educational Statistics. Washington, D C: Evaluation Research Center, NCES, 1974. ~~ 

"Johnson, M., and others, An Evaluation of the National Assessment of Educational Progress, Washington, D.C.: 
NCES, 1975. 

"Comptroller General of the United States, op. cit 
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tional standards policy. However, they also stated that, if the question was whether or not the 
Assessment should be continued in its present form or slightly modified, they would suggest that it 
not be continued. Wiitz and Lapointe suggested that the following improvements were needed to 
increase NAEP's effectiveness: ^ 

• The NAEP should perform two assessments per year. 

• The student time involved should be increased from one hour to two hours. 

• The project should allow for easy access to data by states and localities to make 
nationwide comparisons. 

• N A£P should be administered on a grade-level basis and should include , as it original- 
ly did, out-of-school 17-year-olds and a young adult group. 

• NAEFs objectives should be focused on what should be taught, and NAEP should 
strive for establishing higher educational standards. 

• NAEP should report its results on an aggregated-item basis and issue interpretive 
statements. 

• NAEP's internal research and development capacity should be expanded. 

• NAEP's valuable service to state and local assessment and standard-setting agencies 
should be recognized, continued, and strengthened. 

• NAEP should develop procedures to facilitate the analysis of its data through secon- 
dary research and analysis that will illuminate the implications of these data. 

• NAEP should establish a program of specific assessments to illuminate particular 
educational policy issues. 

• NAEP should establish an Educational Assessment Council to synthesize data, im- 
prove public understanding of NAEP data, and recommend changes in the process 
and structure of the educational measurement system. 3 * 

The authors also recommended that NAEP, to implement the suggestions put forth, have an 
annual budget of about $7.5 million. NIE currently funds NAEP at about $3.9 million per year. 

CURRENT REACTIONS 

NIE sent letters to a sample of education researchers, major education organizations and 
associations, all chief state school officers and state assessment directors in order to gather public 
comment on NAEP, as well as suggestions for its improvement. 

The responses from all the groups were highly favorable and supportive of tfie Assessment. 
The overwhelming majority of state agencies that responded cited the use of NAEP data and/or 
methodology in their own state assessments. These agencies reported that they used or adapted 
NAEP sampling procedures, used NAEP test items, compared statewide findings with NAEP 
findings, or used NAEP methodologies in developing test items. 

However, state respondents also felt that for NAEP to be more responsive to their needs, the 
following changes should be made: 

*Wirtt, W., tnd Lapointe, A.. Measuring the Quality of Education: A Report on Assessing Educ ational Progress, 
Washington, D.C.: Wiitt and Lapointe, 1982. . 
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• Testing should be administered by grade level, since most state and local asssessments 
test at specific grades. This would increase the number of state and local concurrent 
assessments. 

• Additional background information on the characteristics of sample schools and 
students should be collected. 

• Efforts should be strengthened to make data and funds available for secondary 
analysis. 

• NAEP objectives should be refined for the basic skills subject area assessments. 

• A computerized item-banking system should be established and maintained by NAEP 
to aid states in their test item development activities, thus saving states and localities 
millions of dollars. 

• Priority should be placed on investigating ways for integrating NAEP with high 
technology . 

• NAEP should pilot test and use assessment instruments in other areas of communica- 
tions, such as listening, speaking and viewing. 

Education organizations and associations reported that they use NAEP data extensively in 
their newsletters, journals, and conferences. They share a common opinion with the states- 
assessments should be made at grade levels. In addition, organizations and associations suggested 
the following: 

• Some adult populations should be tested, including a sample of high school drop-outs 
and high school graduates who did not attend college. 

• Results should be grouped by states whose per pupil expenses are comparable. 

• NAEP's capability to comprehensively assess all learning areas should be increased, 
and additional subject areas for assessment should be considered, such as computer 
literacy, economic understanding, science education, oral language, and listening 
skills. 

• NAEP should increase dissemination of its findings through education journals, the 
popular press, professional meetings, and education organizations and associations. 

• After each assessment NAEP should prepare and widely disseminate summaries or 
highlight sheets in a nontechnical style. 

The researchers queried felt that researchers would make more use of NAEP if: 

• There were "miniature profiles" of each assessment. 

• Data were scaled down to the sub-skill area, not just content area. 

• NAEP data files were available by subject. 

• Subjects were assessed each year in all content areas to provide for more detailed and 
quicker trend analysis. 

• The 17-year-old out-of-school population were included. 

• Interpretive studies in all assessment areas were prepared. 

• Data were gathered about teacher judgments on whether the information contained in 
various items had been taught to students at various ages. 
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VI. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Evaluation findings and reactions from educational leaders support the continuation of NAEP. 
These evaluations and leaders cite NAEP as an invaluable tool, assisting the states in conducting 
their own assessments and providing 4 4 barometer-like" achievement data on the educational 
progress of American youth. This barometer-like function is viewed as the catalyst for national 
debates concerning the condition of American education. 

However, in the presence of these positive reactions to NAEP, there are criticisms of its 
purpose and scope. These criticisms do not call for the abolition of NAEP or the elimination of its 
present role, but rather for an expanded role for NAEP. 

The major concerns of NAEP critics are twofold. First, while respecting NAEP's census-like 
reporting role , NAEP critics contend that NAEP data do not lend themselves to analyses designed to 
explain why and where various trends are occurring and where improvements in the educational 
system might be made. Second, while respecting ECS' effective reporting and newsletter dissemi- 
nation activities , its critics do not believe NAEP data have been made available to research analysts 
and policymakers in a usable format. 

Both of these concerns can be subsumed under the conclusion that the utility of NAEP as a tool 
for improving our understanding of the condition of education must be enhanced. In considering 
changes in the purpose and conduct of NAEP, one must be sensitive to state and local control of 
education and take care not to create Federal standards, curriculums f and tests. An appropriate set 
of guidelines to employ in determining the function of a federally sponsored educational assessment 
was developed by Denis Doyle in his paper "Paying the Piper Federal Funds and State Interests, A 
Proposal for Governing NAEP," a paper commissioned by NIE. Doyle states that: 

The question about NAEP governance, then, is what is the public interest? The 
public interest in measuring national educational progress is first, informational; 
second, diagnostic; and third, prescriptive. The first function is properly the prov- 
ince of the federal government, the second the province of the federal government 
and the states, the third the province of the states. 

Information. The federal government has the financial resources and national per- 
spective necessary to support a national assessment but has neither the responsibility 
nor capacity to control or mandate education operations at the local level. 
Diagnosis. Diagnostic activity, in both medicine and education, is the necessary 
precursor to treatment. Analytically and operationally, however, it is distinct from 
prescriptipn. It is a necessary but not sufficient precondition for intervention. 
Because of its scale and scope, much education diagnostic work can properly be 
performed by or supported by the federal government: it is the logical and appropri- 
ate follow up to data gathering. Indeed, it is the essence of research and develop- 
ment, an activrtjHvhich is itself well suited to federal support. Like national data 
collection, much Rfcft is national in scope and implication, but it not reasonably 
supported at the state or local level. As well, federal R&D can andjhould be 
collaborative rather than interventionist. Research that 4 4 works' f does not require 
federal edicts or mandates to implement; local providers have the necessary incen- 
tives to utilize R&D findings, so long as they have access to information. 
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Prescription Once information is available, and competently analyzed, intervention 
is possible. In the American system of education, the appropriate intervenor is that 
level of government responsible for providing the service, and their agents; local 
school boards. 

_ The recommendations that follow were^designed with this paradigm in mind. Only recommen- 
dauons for improving the informational and diagnostic roles of NAEP are presented. It is assumed 
tfut when presented with relevant assessment findings, state and local jurisdictions will decide, if 
and now to use them for prescriptive purposes. 

im „r^ e ^ , T Cnd ? ti0n ^! re ° rgani2Cd M ° c * te « ories: (1) changes in the public law to 
improve NAEP s utility; (2) changes that will improve NIE's monitoring procedures and (3) 
changes to improve NAEP's administration. 

Changes in the Public Law to Improve NAEP's Utility 

It is recommended that the purpose of NAEP, as stated in P.L. 95-561 . be changed as follows- 

• Add a subsection 405(k) (1) (E) to read, "provide for data analyses designed to 
explain why and where various trends occur and for data analyses of educational 
performance as it relates to various educational policies and to student, teacher, and 
school characteristics." 

• Add to subsection (k) (3). after "...utilization of the National Assessment " the 
following, "increasing the interpretive and evaluative analyses, and for reviewing 
and approving all deliverable products to the government." 

Although NAEP provides useful information about trends in American education, it does not 
provide insight into why the trends are the way they are and how improvement can be brought 
about . As Ellis Page states in a prepared paper for NIE on rethinking the role of NAEP, one should 
look for all explanatory causes of important student behaviors. Include influences of the family 
church, neighborhood, and other major influencesoutside the school. " 40 This general belief that the 
interpretive role of NAEP should be strengtiWrfed is shared by the authors of several of the 
evaluations cited earlier and the authors of NIE-commissioned papers on NAEP 41 as well as by a 
number of the surveyed state education personnel and education organizations and associations. 

While the experts differ on how the interpretive ability of NAEP should be enhanced— some 
would modify NAEP's design, some would collect different kinds of information, some would 
change the nature of the project's dissemination, and so on-they all agree that such enhancement 
should occur. — 



5? ff^r^ ~ ^ FedOTl — StMU lnter Mt>: ProP °" J For Oovemint NAEP. Piper Pren^d far IMIF 

^ ^^^^wrmi^r^ — ' md Hi,hCT Knowled ' e B '" 

T^llJt ( Sr!^W^ Ui ^ imm '* Ptttntu A Brief Review gd Some Otxion. 

KT'.r' ModifymiNAEP „ Kfo Suie Needi: TV Horld. Ptr^lyT k^JZZ for NIE. 1982 
"■"■y- W • Wtut Couio Be Done Differently With NAEW. f$5 Mwredf^UnT {^2 
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Given the current legislation that guides NAEP, NIE cannot define and direct such changes. 

NEE believes that the Congress should require such changes through modifying the purpose of 

NAEP as described above. 

NAEP has been and continues to be useful. It is now time, however, for NAEP to expand, to 

become more interpretive, to become more useful. As Turlington concludes: 

In viewing the National Assessment of Educational Progress, one cannot help 
concluding that the program has been worthwhile. Much has been learned about 
student achievement and the relationship of important variables, such as race, to 
achievement. The design of the Assessment probably was appropriate for the late 
1960's, but that design, in some ways, has outlived its usefulness. 
The original NAEP design stressed the accumulation of data which would not be 
offensive to anyone. Aggregations of data at the state level were avoided. No 
attempt was made to establish competency criteria and define minimum acceptable 
skills. Emphasis was placed on sophisticated sampling strategies and the extrapola- 
tion of every bit of minute information which one might extract from an achieve- 
ment survey. Little or no effort was made to interpret the results. In retrospect, it is 
easy to see why NAEP has been accused of having little impact. If one avoids doing 
anything controversial, impact is almost assured to be minimal. 42 

Modify the Membership of NAEP's Governing Body 

It is recommended that the membership of the Assessment Policy Committee be modified to 
include two additional members who are experts in statistical policy and/or educational research 
planning and policy. 

The present membership of the APC is appropriately weighted in favor of state and local 
interests. The members (state legislators, school superintendents, school board members, class- 
room teachers, etc.) are particularly sensitive to the problems experienced by school systems. They 
are not, however, well equipped to determine how best to formulate studies or analyze data or 
interpret alternati^ policies or necessarily, improve the condition of education. 

As Boruch states: 

The categories [of membership) listed in the law for instance virtually guarantee that 
very few, if any, will be knowledgeable about statistics, statistical management, 
statistical policy or educational research planning and policy. It can be regarded as 
distressing and absurd that despite 80 yean of development in survey sampling, 50 
yean of technical developments in experimentation, and 200 yean in policy if we 
use the Census Bureau as a standard, the categories specified in the APC ignore , 
them. This is frightening when we recognize that some $4 million per yer is spent on 
a basically statistical enterprise that must be independent and related to others. 4 ' 
After sflfifcLitt g APC members, Boruch concluded that many of them were unaware of much 
of the majofflRn educational policy, statistical policy, and secondary analysis. Given these 
limitations, NIEbelieves that the presence of policy-sensitive and trained individuals on the APC 

Turlington, op. cit. t p. 16. 

"Borah, op. cit., p. 1316. t 
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following changes be made in the law. M Therefore it is recommended that the 

• In 405(k) (2) (A) (ii), change "twelve" to "fourteen " 

Changes That Will Improve N ffij Monitorin g ftocedures 
perfor^ce^.^ 

trends in American SSS^JJ rL ^ infonMtion ibou « 
greater analytical tawE to£ tow oW^^f toeducators and policymakers if i, provided 
mend that Co^Tc^ «™- recom- 

possible. Specifically, we recornrnend that the^NAEP grantee: emphasis upon analysis 

# ^Tl S L P !l 6 m ° n ? S m * VUKe ° f "* « iven This plan will 

J?. **** l " Uei mat "» «^sment will address and w 

prov.de an assurance that the kinds of data being collected will contribute to TJ 

filf issues Additionally, the plan will identify mLTu^s (e g 
tegtslative .dm.mstr.twe) toward whom these analyses are duxcted. The grange wfli 

on^a^'^ 

* Sil* P ? ,iC .y ,na, y sl on its suff who serves as direct staff support to the APC This 
md,v,dual will serve as the APC'. representative on the granteeTstaff for th^moM 

• Begin a transition from reporting NAEP findings on an age basis (i e what the 
average 9-year-old knows) to reporting findings on a grade-level b4 i e' what Z 

Wte departments of education. The need to make this change is best exemplified by 
the following excerpt from a letter received from a chief sute school officer 

J^^artd^ K"V? reC ° ,ni2e ^ ^ " e " n * n < P">«™ 
£ll?SSf £ to im ? ,ement J* ie testing model. It'sjust not administra- 
1 L tESlfT 1, MnCe * e ^ not hire special tes, adniinistrator, and we 
hke to minimize duruption of our testing program on local school districts. 
Qmsequently if NAEP would test all children in a grade, this problem would 

wo^I^r ' " ? ou ' 1 fceUn l 1 «o grade testing and reporting 
^d helpCoMecticut and our colleague, in other state, who might wish to 
hnplement state assessment programs using a comparable NAEP framework 

"Z™!™ 1 NAEP t l PUb,i,h toTpropord^h^n 
«the various age. within the grade, to addiUon. the NAEP age tewing 
program by its design negates any value for curriculum at a grade level There 
U no such thing a, a curriculum for a "13-year-old". Thus, N^hu had Itofc 
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impact on moving instruction in the content disciplines. 44 
Changes to Improve NAEP's Administration 

' Following arc two additional changes that NIE would like the Congress to consider. All are 
designed to assist in NIE' s administration of NAEP. 

• We recommend that the required collection cycle for NAEP be changed to "at least every six 
years" so as to permit every other year collection of NAEP; we cannot now collect three 
different subject areas within a five year period as required by law. 

• We recommend that the Director of NIE should specifically serve as a non-voting member 
of the APC. This change avoids potential conflict of interest situations such as having a 
Federal official vote on budget proposals to be submitted to the Federal Government. 

To provide the context of these proposed changes we reproduce the legislation here with the 
proposed changes underlined and the proposed deletions in brackets. 



NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS LEGISLATION 

Section 405(k)(l) In addition to othef responsibilities of the Institute under this section, the 
Institute shall carry out, by grant to or cooperative agreement (subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Grant and Cooperative Agreement Act of 1977) with a nonprofit education organization, a 
National Assessment of Educational Progress which shall have as a primary purpose the assessment 
of the performance of children and young adults' in the basic skills of reading, mathematics, and 
communication. Such a National Asssessment shall — 

(A) collect and report at least once every [fivej six years data assessing the perfor- 
mance of students at various age or grade levels in each of the areas of reading, 
writing, and mathematics; 

(B) report periodically data on changes in knowledge and skills of such students 
over a period of time; 

(C) conduct special assessments of other educational areas, as the need for addition- 
al national information arises; (and] ' 

(D) provide technical assistance to State educational agencies and to local educa- 
tional agencies on the use of National Assessment objectives, primarily pertaining to 
the basic skills of reading, mathematics, and communication, and on making com- 
parisons of such assessments with the national profile and change data developed by 
the National Assessment; and 

"Utter to NIE ftwn Mark R. Shedd, State Superintendent of Schools, Connecticut (dated July 9, 1982). 




. (E) provide for data analyses designed to explain why and where vinous trends 
occurlnd for data analyses of educational performance as it relates to various 
educational policies and to student, t eacher, and school characteristics. 
(2KA) The educational organization through which the Institute carries out the National 
Assessment shall be responsible for overall management of the National Assessment. Such organi- 
zation shall delegate authority to design and supervise the conduct of the National Assessment to an 
Assessment Policy Committee established by such organization. The Assessment Policy Commit- 
tee shall be composed of— 

(i) five members appointed by the education organization of whom two members 
shall be representatives of business and industry and three members shall be repre- 
sentatives of the general public and 

(ii) [twelve] fourteen members appointed by the education organization from the 
categories of membership specified in subparagraph (B). 

(B) Members of the Assessment Policy Committee appointed in accordance with division (ii) 
of subparagraph (A) shall be — 

(i) one chief State school officer; 

(ii) two State legislators; 

(iii) two school district superintendents; 

(iv) one chairman of a State board of education; 

(v) one chairman of a local school board; 

(vi) one Governor of a State; 

(vii) four classroom teachers; and 

( viii) two experts in statistical and/or educational re search planning and policy. 

(O The Director of the Institute shall serve as a non-voting ex officio member of the 
Assessment Policy Committee. The Director shad! also appoint a member of the National Council 
So, Research to serve as a nonvoting member of the Assessment Policy Committee. 

(D) Members appointed in accordance with divisions (i) and (ii) of subparagraph (A) shall be 
appo nted for terms ofthree years, except that (i) in the case of members appointed tetealyw 
197?. one third of the membership shall be appointed for terms of one ^«A> ^allbe 
appo nted for terms of two years each, and (ii) appointment, to fill vacancies shall be for such terms 
a^main unexpired. No member shall be appointed to serve more than two consecutive terms. 

(3) The Assessment Policy Committee established by paragraph (2) shall be responsible for 
the design of the National Assessment including the selection of the learning areas " beas^d. 
Z development and selection of goal statements and assessment items, the ■aaessment methodolo- 
„X Smand content of the reporting and dissemination of assessment result, s«ud*s to 
evaluate and improve the form and utilization of the National Assessment ^^^ 7Z 
Tve and evaluative analyses, and for re viewin, and approvinf all deliverable products to the 

government assessment shall have goal statements devised through a national 

Jl^rS Riding for active participation of teachers, curriculum ,pec«J.su. subjec 
^Zr apecuEsu. local school administrator,, parents, and concerned members of the gener. 
£S£ litems selected for use in the assessment shall be reviewed to exclude items which might 
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reflect racial, sex, cultural ,«or regional bias. * 

(5) Participation in the National Assessment by State and local educational agencies selected 
as part of a sample of such agencies shall be voluntary. 

(6) The Director of the Institute shall provide for a review of the National Assessment at least 
once every three years. This review shall provide an opportunity for public comment on the conduct 
and usefulness of National Assessment and shall result in a report to the Congress and to the Nation 
on the findings and recommendations, if any, stemming from the review. 

(7) There are authorized to be appropriated $10,500,000 for each fiscal year ending prior to 
October 1, 1983, to carry out the provisions of this subsection. 
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